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THE FATHER OF MODERN DOUBT 
A Study of Descartes 


lg following words will be an attempt to analyse 
the cause of the Cartesian Doubt, which, in our 
opinion, still lives as an intellectual disease in some of 
the noblest minds of our age. 


1. It is our conviction that the universe and man 
are wholes or unities. Indeed each in its own way and 
both when united are such wholes or unities that any 
separation of a part is fatal to the whole. To exem- 
plify : the laws of ethics will be found to be, in the end, 
sound economic laws. Theft, if not repressed by a 
commonwealth, will in the end destroy the common- 
wealth. Or again, the laws of mathematics, if denied, 
will mean the denial of the laws of psychology. Or the 
denial of ‘ Thou shat not commit adultery ’ will spread 
contagious disease. Or again, voluntary individual 
poverty will increase communal wealth. 


2. Moreover, as man is a moral unity as well as an 
intellectual unity, man’s intellectual acts may be moral 
acts. Hence what is intellectually possible may be 
morally wrong; even as some acts, such as deliberate 
drunkenness, which are physically possible, may be 
intellectually harmful. 


3. Man, like every other created being, is an im- 
perfect being. Not only is he imperfect in being but 
in acting. 

Moreover, since man can act deliberately some of 
his defective acts may be deliberate. But as man is 
master of his deliberate acts by his will, man’s deliber- 
ate defective acts, of body or soul, are moral faults. 
Acts attributable to the will are chargeable to the will. 
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4. Hence the need of an accurate use of such words 
as power or possibility, with their equivalent verb can, 

When it is said ‘ Man’s free-will has the power to 
sin’ we are not expressing a power but a weakness; not 
a perfection but a defect. In other words, just as we 
cannot express non-being except in terms of being, so 
neither can we express defect except in terms of per- 
fection, or weakness except in terms of power. 


5. When, therefore, Descartes says, or implies, 
that ‘ man caz doubt of everything,’ the word can ex- 
presses not a moral permission but only an intellectual 
possibility. Man has, perhaps, such an intellectual 
weakness that he may doubt of everything, just as 
man’s brain has such a physical weakness that it may 
cease to function if it is tampered with. 

But man is morally responsible for so tampering 
with his brain that it does not function. And man is 
morally responsible for doubting, or at least saying 
that he doubts, of everything. In other words man can, 
intellectually but not morally, doubt of everything. 


* * * * 


6. Descartes is the Father not merely of Modern 
Doubt, but, in large measure, of modern Algebra. He 
is a mathematician, therefore he belonged to the group 
whom Plato would disqualify for the profession of 
philosophy. But if mathematics in Plato’s day unfitted 
a man to be a philosopher, the further evolution of 
mathematics into Algebra had doubly justified Plato’s 
wisdom. 


7. The new science of Algebra had made it pos- 
sible to forget that the non-being was not being and 
that the impossible was not possible. When X.Y.Z. 
could be taken to mean, not any thing but anything, 
even a no-thing, mathematical problems when sufh- 
ciently prolonged or subtle might arrive at specious 
sophism. , 
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The Father of Modern Doubt 


Thus X might be made to represent such an absur- 
dityas 2+2=¥73. Or we might be fascinated by the 
cloaked absurdity of V—-1. 

It was dangerous enough to have our minds dust- 
blinded by the fallacy of =, as if a curve could ever 
be fitly or scientifically expressed as a straight line. But 
whereas these attempt to express one thing in terms 
of a disparate thing (substance in terms of accident, 
quality in terms of quantity, will in terms of intellect, 
understanding in terms of cerebration) Descartes’ alge- 
braic inroad into philosophy meant that we could apply 
to reality a method that could assume the unreal to be 
real, the untrue to be true. 

8. In matters of Algebra the assumption that X 
was the impossible, and therefore the untrue, could 
lead to developments as intricate and interesting as 
skilled chess-play. A science of imaginaries, though 
dealing primarily with the impossible might in the end 
work itself out to a kind of self-consistency which 
seemed to betoken self-existence. 

g. Moreover false assumptions, worked out logi- 
cally may sometimes issue in the truth. Thus in the 
syllogism : 

All Turks are named René 
Descartes is a Turk 
Therefore Descartes is named René 


truth comes from assumed untruth. 
Yet, it must be remembered that untruth may also 
issue in untruth even when worked out logically ; thus : 
All Turks are named Edmund 
Descartes is a Turk 
Therefore Descartes is named Edmund. 
But /vath logically worked out can never issue in un- 
truth. In other words untruth can yield truth only ‘ by 
accident "whereas truth yields truth ‘ per se.’ 
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From this we can see the importance of gathering 
truth only from assumptions that are trae. If indeed 
having started from untruth the mind can come to 
the truth this is hardly more than a lucky accident 
without claim on the thought of a scientific philosopher. 


10. Descartes was right, as Augustine was right, 
in telling the sceptic who doubted that at least he did 
not doubt of his doubt. Strangely enough it was this 
truth with its reductio ad absurdum which alone could 
move minds ill or wilful enough to doubt of every- 
thing. And this mode of convincing, or at least con- 
victing universal doubters was no less needed in the 
days of Descartes than in the days of Augustine, be- 
cause ailments of the mind, like ailments of the body, 
have to be first-aided, not with food, but with medicine 
and even drugs. 


11. Yet it was not this Augustinian reductio ad 
absurdum which Descartes passed on as the bacillus 
of modern doubt; it was the self-refuted doubt. Des- 
cartes had parted company with the larger mind of 
Augustine by looking upon this universal doubt as not 
merely possible but almost praiseworthy. Every mind 
could—and the scientific mind should—begin with 
doubting if anything was true, in the chivalrous quest 
of finding if anything was true. In other words the 
mind was to be certain of what was wrong, in order to 
become certain of what was right. 


12. No need to point out the many assumptions— 
and indeed contradictory assumptions—of this primal 
error of Descartes. Our chief concern is to show its 
parenthood of modern doubt which now sickens not 
only epistemology, but psychology, metaphysics, 
ethics, and even mathematics itself. 

Before Algebra came to the group of mathematical 
sciences there seemed no possibility or likelihood of the 
mathematicians assuming the untrue, except as a 
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reductio ad absurdum. Geometry could not be based 
on such assumptions as ‘ a circle may be a square ’"—‘ a 
pentagon may have nine angles’—‘or the interior 
angles of a triangle are equal to three right angles.’ 
Nor could Arithmetic begin by assuming that ‘ two and 
two make five.’ The older mathematical sciences 
began by a group of Postulates and Axioms of such 
rigid truth and such infallible issue in truth that it was 
their rigidity which unfitted the mathematician for 
philosophy. 

But the new science of Algebra, which could pos- 
tulate anything, unfitted the mind almost to understand 
the word philosophy. 


13. If in the sphere of mere intellectual or 
imaginary activity there was no moral fault in assum- 
ing what was not possible or not true, e.g., X= 7 1 or 
X=[4+5=10] there was moral fault in beginning the 
search for philosophical truth with a deliberate accept- 
ance of untruth. 22 / YO 3 

Even if it was intellectually possible—and the pre- 
sent writer cannot see that it was intellectually or psy- 
chologically possible—to begin with doubting of 
everything; nevertheless such a doubt is morally 
wrong. In other words Descartes, as a man if not as a 
philosopher, fails to give the true meaning to cam in 
the proposition ‘ Man cam doubt of everything.’ Des- 
cartes assumed that man can, 7.e., intellectually, doubt 
of everything. But he had no right to assume that 
‘Man can, 7.e., morally, doubt of everything.’ 


14. To see the moral wrongness of this principle 
we have but to apply it to morals itself. Thus we might 
assume in ethics that ‘All persons over eighty years of 
age should be strangled’—or ‘All blind persons should 
be reduced to slavery.’ 

No doubt that on the practical assumption of these 
moral principles some social good might result. Never- 
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theless, these assumptions, being ethically wrong, can- 
not be valid or valuable for human life. 


And Descartes’ morally wrong principle that the 
human mind can—and therefore should—doubt of 
anything is proving itself so dangerous to human 
activity that in almost every sphere of speculative and 
practical thought it is questioning and jettisoning the 
conditions of life. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THE GILDED DEPUTY* 


ONSIEUR Fernand Gastebois, Mayor of St. 

Anonyme, was a Catholic and a Liberal. This 
feat may cause no flutter in the Nordic hearts of those 
for whom this story is intended, no quandaries in 
Nordic minds accustomed to distinguish between the 
claims of Peter and Caesar with untroubled equability. 
But in Lower Normandy in the years before the 
Great War, it took some doing to strike the balance 
between religion and politics of this particular shade; 
and the Mayor of St. Anonyme undoubtedly did it, 
with one unfortunate lapse which it is my business to 
relate. 

A historian versed in the internecine bickers of 
France would doubtless be able to acquaint you with 
the springs of the situation. I, a mere looker-on, am 
not so fortunate and can only guess at the source of 
my hero’s difficulties. On the political side a Liberal 
is undoubtedly a fiercer beast in France than else- 
where. Horrid implications of Revolution hang 
about him. The rustle of innumerable Trees of 
Liberty is ever in his ears. In other lands such symp- 
toms are tactfully given a Catholic turn and in the 
Liberty of the Sons of God your Nordic Liberal finds 
refreshment, light and peace. In France he is merely 
relegated to the left and kept there in the name of 
consistency, a false Latin god who did one of his 
worst pieces of work when he established as an anti- 
clerical the kindly, pious and lovable Monsieur 
Gastebois. 

For Fernand Gastebois, wine-merchant, Mayor of 
St. Anonyme, did not dislike priests—far from it. In 
the pleasant domestic quarters of his big granite shop 


*Copyright in United States of America. 
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in the Grande-Rue, he entertained the holiest and 
wisest. His daughter Pascaline was dévote—and he 
was proud of her. His wife was dead; but his house- 
keeper, Léa Bidel, was the oldest Exfant de Marie in 
the parish. At home all was serenity; and when the 
Angelus boomed out across the garden from the trun- 
cated spire of the parish church, Léa knelt in her 
kitchen, Pascaline in her parlour and Monsieur (if 
there was no one about) in his office. But he did not 
kneel at the Mairie for at the Mairie he was an official. 
Even when he was alone, his entourage and state pre- 
vailed. 

It was all wrong, of course, and [ am not here to de- 
fend Monsieur Gastebois. He was not the only sin- 
ner; nor did the other side remember any better than 
he did that Faith comes first and that the heavenly 
patria transcends the earthly, still less that bruised 
reeds are not to be broken nor smoking flax quenched. 
But their story is not my story; and whatever provo- 
cation Monsieur Gastebois may have received at the 
hands of the local Clericals, there is no excuse for him 
here. In the matter of the Gilded Deputy, he was 
astray from start to finish. 

In the summer of 1913 Monsieur Gastebois, sitting 
alone in his cool, grey quarters at the J/airie, in an 
ample blouse of black cotton a little greenish with age, 
received a letter from the Prefect. He was not, you 
must know, exactly avid of communications from this 
superior; for the Prefect was an extreme party man, 
full of the tiresome plans incidental to extremist en- 
thusiasm, and the incautious Gastebois had already 
been made to grasp too many prefectorial nettles to de- 
sire to sting his fingers further. He opened the letter, 
therefore, gingerly ; and having perused it with snorts 
of impatience, flicked it from him with a disgusted 
‘paf!’ For a morose ten minutes he sat with his 
heels thrust far under the table, his hands in his blouse 
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pockets and an expression of hang-dog misery on his 
usually chubby and contented face. But poor human 
nature has its alleviations. It was almost the hour of 
déjeuner, and doffiing his blouse and donning a light 
overcoat, Monsieur Gastebois turned the key on his 
troubles and betook himself to the Grande-Rue. 

I say ‘ turned the key on his troubles,’ but this is 
not strictly the fact. The letter remained behind on 
the official table. Its sting persisted. Between the 
Mayor and his favourite hors d’auvres the prefect’s 
mandate loomed like an interdict. 

‘ Pas d’andouille, Papa?’ queried Pascaline with 
raised eyebrows as the Mayor waved aside the wafer- 
thin slices of sausage with a truculent nod. ‘ What 
then has taken place at the Mairie this morning? ’ 

She was a good child, this Pascaline, sympathetic ; 
more like her sainted mother every day. She would 
be of his part in this difficult affair. He would break 
a rule—never, it must be owned, perfectly observed 
—he would confide in Pascaline. 

‘ My child,’ he said heavily, ‘ it is like this. I have 
received a communication from the Prefect, a com- 
munication about a statue. He wants to erect a 
monument to the Deputy Aristide Blin, here in St. 
Anonyme; and I, the Mayor, am to put the matter in 
train. I think myself he has been got over by a scoun- 
drel of an artist-sculptor who wants the job—the son 
of old Mére Legrand down by the market. You would 
not remember Domitien Legrand because he was 
kicked out of St. Anonyme while you were still in 
pinafores. But he is now, says Monsieur the Prefect, 
a great man in Paris—where, as you know, they eat 
our leavings—and will honour his native town by 
undertaking the work. But that is not all. I am to 
put up their fine Aristide—a devil who denied his God 
and collected the souls of little children like an egg- 
pedlar for Hell—in the place opposite the Seminary 
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in full view of the Fathers. It is a refinement of 
Monsieur Domitien that. I doubt if the Prefect knows 
one place of St. Anonyme from the other. Yet un- 
doubtedly the place lacks a statue and if it were not 
this sacré Deputy I would be the first to put my hand 
in my pocket. Blin was a big man in his way—as 
Lucifer is big and his legions, and as bad. More- 
over, unlike Lucifer, who is a cosmopolitan, he worked 
here in St. Anonyme most of his life, turning out year 
after year wicked little text-books for the Ministry to 
strew about the schools. You have never met them, 
my child. I promised your mother you should be bred 
by Religious and I’ve kept my word. So the Deputy 
is for you a tablet on a mansion in the dasse-ville,; and 
alas that my tenure of office in this town should see 
him anything more! ’ 

The Mayor of St. Anonyme dug a random fork into 
the sausage, broke off a fragment of his excellent 
crusty roll savagely, and began his dinner in silence. 
But as Pascaline, still by no means wholly enlight- 
ened, continued to elicit further information during 
the meal, I will sum up what she gathered concerning 
Aristide Blin in a fashion somewhat more concise than 
that in which she received it. 

Blin, it appears, was an educationist first and a 
Deputy afterwards, a withered descendant of the 
Encyclopedists, a sort of sapless, humourless free- 
thinker of enormous industry and erudition. To him 
children were ‘ The Child,’ a mind agape for Pure 
Knowledge, which he, Blin, was to administer tabloid 
by tabloid. But his pharmacy was behind the times, 
his Parliamentary career brief and unimpressive, and 
finally the soured pedagogue and politician was fain to 
satisfy his lust for social service by editing the classics 
of the ages of faith with a special eye to the suscepti- 
bilities of infidelity. This task suited him to admira- 
tion and he died full of years and honours, having, he 
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boasted, eliminated the name of God from more mas- 
terpieces of literature and history than any other cen- 
sor of his day. 

Such, in two words, was Aristide Blin, ex-Deputy 
of St. Anonyme, to whom his native town in general 
and its Mayor in particular were debited by the 
authority of their prefect with the duty of supplying a 
statue. 

To cut a long story short, the statue was commis- 
sioned. Monsieur Domitien Legrand swaggered 
down from Paris in side-whiskers and a brigandish 
hat td survey the site. In vain Monsieur Gastebois 
endeavoured to divert the sculptor to a more com- 
manding situation in the market, ‘in face,’ as he 
somewhat untactfully added, ‘of the abode of your 
excellent mother.” Monsieur Domitien had very little 
use for his excellent mother, a discreditable old lady 
from many points of view, and still less for the mar- 
ket-place. No, the Place du Séminaire, so befittingly 
suggested by his patron the Prefect, was the ideal 
position. Would his good friend the Mayor charge 
himself with obtaining a plinth of local granite which 
could be erected on the spot while the figure, in 
bronze, took shape in Paris? 

The unhappy Gastebois agreed. Committees met 
and parted, bulletins to and from the sculptor’s studio 
came and went, the year 1913 drew to a close and a 
plinth of local granite appeared like a monolithic relic 
in the Place du Séminaire. Up and down the leafless 
lime avenue of their terraced garden the Fathers and 
their pupils paced as usual. Apparently oblivious of 
the first instalment of the Prefect’s insult, the Reli- 
gious looked as light-hearted as ever. St. Anonyme, 
now the matter was settles, concerned itself very little 
about it. Only the Mayor’s chubby face lost its 
cherubic benignity. Night and day he dreamt of the 
hour when the statue would arrive and be hoisted—he 
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assisting, speech-making—into its place. Never had 
he recognised until now the anguish of his double 
allegiance to Church and State. It was as if he had 
lain all his life without knowing it on the bed of Pro- 
crustes—of two Procrusteses, in fact, both wholly dis- 
satisfied with his stature. Hitherto his rival hosts had 
slept, or perhaps they had merely diverted themselves 
elsewhere ; but now, without doubt, the racking of the 
victim was to commence. 

In all his misery, but one consolation remained to 
him. The Deputy was not to confront the world as 
he had lived and moved in it. He would not, the 
Mayor pathetically hoped, look so very much like a 
deputy—a free-thinking, scientific deputy of the 
nineteenth century—after all. It had been discovered 
with some heartburning in committee, that the figure 
of the late Aristide, as commemorated by photo- 
graphy, was not of the type you associate with plinths 
of druidic granite and casts of immemorial bronze. 
A mean little frog of a man, with a pelican throat, 
bald head and more lateral creases over a dejected 
paunch than is becoming even in a savant—these 
were the outer manifestations of that heaven-defying 
soul. The artist-sculptor, having perused the photo- 
graphs as a player might contemplate a bad hand at 
cards, put them face downward on the table. ‘I 
think,’ he said firmly, ‘ an ideal presentment would be 
most suitable. Say a toga and laurels.’ 

On the sixth of July, 1914, precisely eight days be- 
fore the date fixed for its unveiling, the statue of the 
Deputy in a suitably impressive crate was delivered at 
the business entrance of the Mayor’s premises. Here 
were more facilities for unpacking than at the J/airie, 
moreover the Grande-Rue was nearer the predestined 
site. So the sculptor’s immense packing-case, look- 
ing unpleasantly angular and funereal, was deposited 
among the cider-tuns and wine-barrels of a huge, aro- 
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matic shed. Here, like the relics of Tut-ankh-amen, 
though with fewer concessions to publicity, all that 
was destined to be, humanly speaking, immortal of 
Aristide Blin was gradually unswathed. The work was 
carried out by the firm’s two burliest porters in the 
presence of their chief, Mademoiselle Pascaline and 
old Léa so far forgetting their prejudices—though 
these were naturally vivid—as to look on. 

‘It is in bronze, then, Papa?’ queried the former 
as, cerement after cerement having been unwound, a 
faint shape of deputy was discernible under the wrap- 
pings. ‘ You will have to re-cover it carefully against 
the day of installation or it will tarnish.’ 

‘My child, is it likely I need reminding of a pre- 
caution so obvious?’ returned her sire testily. “As far 
as I am concerned your sacré Aristide can lie here 
unpacked until the Day of Judgment—or at least until 
the Fourteenth of July. But I have been charged by 
the Prefect to see he is in order now—and ma foi! (he 
exclaimed as the last wrappings fell away from the 
statue) it was just as well! ’ 

What a moment! There lay the Deputy newly 
unpacked—laurels, toga and all—on his back among 
his disordered shrouds. Not a scar, not a scratch 
marred the integrity of his form. He was wholly 
and faultlessly intact. But the Mayor stepped back 
as though a crevasse had opened at his feet, his 
women-folk huddled for support against each other 
and a cider-cask, even the porters grasped that some- 
thing was amiss and sheepishly eyeing the statue and 
the Mayor by turns referred the tragedy to superior 
wisdom. For tragedy it was! The bright bronze 
statue they had ordered and paid for, the statue that 
was to gleam like the pensée libre itself against the 
obscurantist lime-trees of the Seminary, the statue of 
Aristide Blin, Deputy of St. Anonyme, was tarnished 
from head to foot. A miserable greyish green, green 
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as the grass of carnations or the bloom of a mouldy 
cheese, covered him beyond repair! 

But was he beyond repair? With a start the Mayor 
came to life—official life—and took the situation in 
hand. It was delicate work (here he waved aside the 
overtures of his porters) women’s work, in fact. His 
daughter and his housekeeper, the one so deft witha 
leather and the family silver, the other with sand and 
a copper saucepan, should restore Aristide to bril- 
liancy. It was doubtless some trick of the artist- 
sculptor to discredit him, the Mayor. Obviously 
Legrand had hoped the damage would remain unde- 
tected till it was too late to repair it. For you could 
see Monsieur Domitien had let the statue leave his 
studio covered with verdigris. It was no use to tell 
him, Gastebois, who had seen verdigris all his life in 
connection with cider, careless customers and metal 
taps, that verdigris like that came on in a few days— 
a few days in a goods train from Paris. No, 
Legrand had done it deliberately. His little game 
should not succeed and Aristide Blin should be as 
bright as gold by the Fourteenth of July. But the fact 
remained: Domitien Legrand, artist-sculptor, had 
made the statue green on purpose. 

And so, of course, he had; for the reproduction of 
antique effects brought about on his masterpieces by 
the up-to-date alchemy of acids, was one of the fav- 
ourite resources of that somewhat limited master. 

Such artistic subterfuges were, however, wholly un- 
known to simple Monsieur Gastebois. They were 
equally remote from the aesthetic conceptions of St. 
Anonyme. A new statue was a new statue—just as 
a new bed was a new bed or a new coffee-pot a new 
coffee-pot. No civic or domestic appendage, if of 
metal and fresh from the hands of its maker, could be 
too bright and brassy. With this article of material 
faith to set off against their religious qualms, Pascaline 
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The Gilded Deputy 


and old Léa embarked on the scouring of the Deputy. 
Both had been sorely tempted to refuse the job. There 
had even been rumours of mutiny in the kitchen. But 
Pascaline’s Good Angel prevailed: a father’s and 
master’s prejudices, unless wholly and obviously sin- 
ful, must be respected. And as Pascaline said this, I 
fancy her Good Angel smiled a triumphant smile; 
and the patron saint of St. Anonyme—who, for some 
reason only known to themselves and Heaven, had 
been backing the angel up—exchanged nods of celes- 
tial complacency. 

Yet there seemed to poor human vision little 
enough cause for celestial approval. To all intents 
and purposes Blin and the powers of darkness had 
won hands down. Day by day their mutual business 
prospered. A hoarding went up round the monolith 
in the Place du Séminaire, the translation of the 
Gilded Deputy to his plinth took place in thrilling 
privacy, and on the Fourteenth of July all was ready 
for the unveiling. The Prefect had arrived the night 
before; the Mayor’s speech—a desperately non-com- 
mittal affair—had been composed and conned by 
heart; St. Anonyme had been be-tricoloured beyond 
all precedent, the sun was out in the sky, the lime- 
flowers in the seminary garden—Heaven itself, it 
seemed, burnt incense to the Gilded Deputy. Never 
was such gala weather known. 

Yet one completing touch was absent. The artist- 
sculptor, though his name was on every man’s lips, 
was missing in the flesh. A common and not in the 
least aesthetic malady kept him on tisane and dry 
toast in Paris. Old Mother Legrand, cleaned up and 
kept sober for the great occasion, was, however, duly 
in evidence; and the kind-hearted Mayor as he col- 
lected a sheaf of next morning’s press-cuttings to send 
to her absent son, was careful to include such illus- 
trations as featured the mother of the artist. He also 
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added a full-page supplement of the St. Anonyme 
Echo, in which the effet éclatant of the golden Aris- 
tide against the sombre trees of the seminary was 
stressed in picture and print. And having licked down 
the envelope, addressed and stamped it, he leant back 
in his chair with a shamefaced sense of relief. The 
episode of the Gilded Deputy was over. 

But was it over? Did Heaven allow the matter to 
rest there? Does Aristide Blin still gleam defiance at 
the faith of his native town? Have the Fathers of the 
Seminary, abashed by his bright presentment of a 
Higher Way, fled their lime-groves for obscurer 
haunts? Surely the trend of fifteen years, prognosti- 
cated according to the immutable law of progress, 
guarantees us at least this much? 

Alas! not even this. The tide comes in and the 
tide goes out. The only mortal thing that does not 
change is change. 

This very July I was in St. Anonyme. I stood in 
the Place du Séminaire on the very anniversary of the 
unveiling—and the Gilded Deputy was gone. On 
his plinth, the same druidic slab of local granite, stood 
a War Memorial in grey marble. ‘La Ville de St. 
Anonyme: aux Enfants Morts pour La France.’ A 
light breeze rustled the dead laurels at its base. Up 
in the seminary garden the Fathers were lopping their 
trees. An odd time to prune lime-trees, I thought, 
till IT saw the old women about the town stripping the 
flowers for fisane. 

Where then was Aristide? Sacrificed to a vulgar 
war-boom in religion, that violent delight whose vio- 
lent ends are so sadly obvious to the historically- 
minded ?—I hoped not. But what could the future 
hold for an unfashionable sceptic portrayed by an 
unfashionable sculptor? Cautious enquiries as to the 
fate of Legrand and his masterpiece brought me at 
last to the end of the story. 
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There had been a terrible outburst from Legrand 
when he heard of the fate of his Deputy. Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo went a long way to please their 
patrons, and your mere pot-boiler, of course, goes 
even further; but no one is so determined not to give 
his paymasters what they think they like as your medi- 
ocre artist. Legrand had appealed to the highest 
powers to end the sacrilege, to have his desecrated 
masterpiece restored to its original refinement by the 
scoundrel who had ruined it. The mandate went forth; 
the bewildered Mayor engaged at his own expense the 
crane that had raised the statue into position, and re- 
versed the process. Faced with the problem of ren- 
dering back the Deputy’s original green bloom, he 
took the only course available; and a specially con- 
structed vat, filled with strong and unusually mordant 
cider, received the deposed protagonist of the pensée 
libre. He was beginning to tarnish nicely by the end 
of July. In August came the War. St. Anonyme 
rushed to arms. Legrand sought seclusion, for the 
first time in his life, in a munition factory. The Deputy 
was entirely forgotten. Forgotten while the War 
lasted, forgotten when it ended; for Legrand and his 
factory had succumbed to a Zeppelin and Monsieur 
Gastebois, Mayor no longer, had grown oblivious of 
public affairs. The latter, I hear, is still alive, but 
spends most of his time in the country, where Pas- 
caline has married a propriétaire and has a growing 
family. The ex-Mayor is absolutely at the mercy of 
his grandchildren, to whom Léa, still active and de- 
pendable, is a sort of backstairs grandmother. Why 
should any of these happy people remember Aristide 
Blin growing greener and greener under his cider? 

And yet, for Heaven is kinder to its opponents than 
earth, I sometimes fancy there is a future in store for 
him. A grandchild, grown manly and enterprising, 
will take over the shop and discover Aristide, pickled 
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out of all recognition, in the dregs of his vat. Ac- 
claimed as an interesting antique of undoubtedly 
Renascence origin, Aristide will be taken to the 
country seat and set up as a garden god among the 
heliotropes and myrtles. It may even come to pass 
that Monsieur Gastebois, for ever emancipated from 
the cares and trammels of office, may sit and say his 
rosary on a summer afternoon in the shade of what 
was once the Gilded Deputy. 


Heten Parry Eben. 


THE BEGGAR AT THE DOOR 


ORD, if Thou be the door, I do not care 
To enter in; but grant me of Thy grace 
Ever to keep the beggar’s rightful place, 
Though nought have I to ask, if I be there. 


Sister Mary BenvenutTa, O.P. 
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THE REVIVAL OF DANIEL O’CONNELL 


le 


1e ie a year ago anyone had ventured to predict that the 
5s name of Daniel O’Connell could have aroused real 
m national enthusiasm in Ireland, and among the Irish 
is population of Great Britain, even in connection with 
at the centenary of Catholic Emancipation, he would 


almost certainly have been told with complete con- 
viction that O’Connell’s popularity in Ireland was 
dead for all time. Yet the demonstrations during the 
past few months in Ireland especially have shown such 
a sudden and overwhelming revival of his fame and of 
the deep affection with which he will always be re- 
garded as long as the Irish tradition endures, as has 
amazed everyone who has watched the progress of the 
centenary celebrations. 

I can speak only of what I saw myself during the 
week of celebrations in Cork, which, coming after the 
immense celebrations in Dublin, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to repeat the extraordinary enthusiasm that the 
Dublin celebrations had aroused. Yet the demon- 
strations in Cork were on a scale which it is not easy to 
imagine. The High Mass in a great open space sur- 
rounded by hills attracted a vast concourse of people, 
which not only overflowed the two great fields which 
had been thrown into one, but filled all the slopes of the 
heights that overlooked the scene. The whole city was 
decorated with flags and banners and religious em- 
blems, to an extent scarcely ever seen even in towns on 
the Continent, with centuries old traditions of public 
decoration. The large theatre was taken for three 
nights during the week, and on each of the three even- 
ings the house was packed with people who paid for 
their seats, since the gallery only was open to free ad- 
mission. On each occasion the chief event was a lec- 
ture on some aspect of Daniel O’Connell’s life’s work. 
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In exploring the city to see more closely the extra- 
ordinary display of decorations, I was impressed by 
nothing so much as the great number of portraits of 
O’Connell, which had evidently been bought for the 
occasion and were put in the window of almost every 
house, even in labyrinths of little back streets where 
no procession could ever enter. 

In Dublin, of course, the enthusiasm and the crowds 
were ona still greater scale. But there also, I am told, 
O’Connell was equally in evidence. In the National 
Gallery and in the National Library exhibitions were 
specially arranged of portraits, letters, cartoons, and 
other exhibits connected with O’Connell. I was par- 
ticularly interested in the National Gallery by an ad- 
mirable picture lately acquired by its present Director, 
Dr. Thomas Bodkin, which showed the celebrations in 
Dublin in 1875 to commemorate the centenary of 
O’Connell’s birth. It showed the whole length of what 
used to be called Sackville Street, and is now O’Con- 
nell Street, thronged with a vast procession carrying 
innumerable banners in honour of the Liberator. But 
more than fifty years have passed since then; and Par- 
nell as well as Sinn Fein has come and gone in that 
long time. It was scarcely to be expected that the 
fame of O’Connell would survive the eclipse which it 
suffered in that stormy period of half a century. Yet 
the celebrations of the past few months have not only 
reinstated him in his due position of honour, but have 
revealed—to the astonishment of all observers—that 
O’Connell still occupies, and will probably always 
occupy, a place of honour in the memory of the Irish 
people which no other Irishman is ever likely to attain. 

It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that even 
last year it was impossible to obtain any biography of 
Daniel O’Connell either in this country or in Ireland. 
If I may mention so personal a matter without imper- 
tinence, I myself wrote a biography of him with a view 
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to its publication in connection with the Emancipation 
Celebrations early this year. But it was not easy to 
find a publisher in London who knew anything of 
O’Connell beyond his name. And while my own book 
was delayed, by the previous indifference to his 
memory, and is only now due to appear, I was glad in- 
deed to find that an enterprising publisher in Dublin 
had decided to take the risk and had arranged, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
for the re-publication of a revised edition of Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh’s biography, which was first pub- 
lished nearly thirty years ago, and has since been re- 
cognised as by far the most complete and systematic 
study of his life. Since the spring there has also ap- 
peared a very readable little book, describing a series 
of picturesque incidents in O’Connell’s life, by Mr. 
D. L. Kelleher, issued by the same Dublin house, the 
Talbot Press, with the attractive title, ‘Great Days 
with O’Connell.’ I saw it prominently displayed in 
great quantities in all the bookshops in Dublin and in 
Cork a few weeks ago. 

The appearance of Mr. MacDonagh’s book will be 
warmly welcomed by those who have suddenly dis- 
covered O’Connell’s greatness for the first time and by 
those who have long felt that he had suffered a most 
unjust neglect. The new edition* is somewhat 
abridged in comparison with the original edition; and 
it omits a good deal of the period immediately follow- 
ing upon the winning of Catholic Emancipation, dur- 
ing which O’Connell—as a man well advanced into 
middle age, who had been for many years incompar- 
ably the most successful barrister in Ireland, although 
he was not yet allowed to be a K.C.—was experiencing 
all the difficulties of starting a new career as a Member 
of Parliament, confronted with the hostility of those 


* Daniel O’Connell and the Story of Catholic Emancipation. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 20/- net.) 
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whom he had previously regarded as his friends in 
England. But in spite of the omission of a great deal 
of that most interesting period, the book in its new form 
and with its new title remains reasonably complete as 
a biography; and Mr. McDonagh’s picturesque jour- 
nalistic style conveys admirably both the drama and the 
humour of the extraordinary political agitations and 
legal contests which make up O’Connell’s public life. 

To criticise Mr. MacDonagh’s work is an invidious 
task for anyone who has been engaged on writing a bio- 
graphy of the same subject. But any criticism must 
rather be the expression of a different point of view. 
I am astonished to find, for instance, that Mr. 
McDonagh dismisses O’Connell’s correspondence as 
being of very little interest in comparison with his 
public speeches. He says that in his letters O’ Connell 
was ‘ generally commonplace and dull,’ and that only 
his letters to his wife are ‘documents of living interest.’ 
That verdict is all the more remarkable because Mr. 
McDonagh spent much time in reading through un- 
published letters of the Liberator, in addition to the 
very large selection which is contained in the two 
volumes edited by Fitzpatrick. Mr. McDonagh’s 
book is specially valuable also for the fact that he was 
the first to collate for a study of his life the enormous 
mass of material concerning him which appeared in 
many books of political memoirs in the later years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. But with all this array of 
material to use, Mr. McDonagh has apparently found 
his chief revelation of O’Connell’s character in the 
records of his public speeches. 

That O’Connell did express his personality in his 
public speeches is undeniable. Probably no man ever 
established, through public meetings, so close a per- 
sonal contact with the people whom he organised and 
led. But Mr. MacDonagh’s presentation of him is, to 
my mind, largely distorted by this admitted preference 
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for his public rather than his private utterances. Only 
in O’Connell’s correspondence is the contrast between 
his public and his private life revealed. His letters to 
his wife are, as Mr. MacDonagh says, infinitely touch- 
ing in their affection for her and for his children. But 
they are much more. His wife—whom he had mar- 
ried secretly when he was a very young barrister, in 
defiance of his rich uncle, who promptly disinherited 
him for refusing to marry an heiress instead—was for 
years the only confidant of O’Connell’s really intimate 
feelings. And after her death, which left him a 
broken-hearted and lonely old man, he began to cor- 
respond with still greater intimacy concerning his pri- 
vate affairs with P. V. Fitzpatrick, who had induced 
him to fight the Clare election against his own strong 
reluctance, and who undertook to provide, through the 
O’Connell Tribute, an income which would compen- 
sate him for the abandonment of his enormously suc- 
cesssful legal career. 

Perhaps no public man ever showed such a marked 
contrast between his public and his private life; and 
by more or less ignoring O’Connell’s letters—with 
their disillusionment, their unending sense of fatigue, 
their sensitive abhorrence of the bitterness and the 
jealousies of political life—Mr. MacDonagh conveys 
a picture of O’Connell chiefly as he appeared when in 
the limelight. But as a man O’Connell was a most re- 
markable paradox. He had an overwhelming instinct 
for participation in public life. Gladstone described 
him long afterwards as ‘the greatest popular leader 
the world has ever seen.’ 

Even Charles Butler, who had fought him with so 
much dislike over the Veto controversy, told him in a 
burst of confidence, after hearing him speak at a 
Catholic meeting in London, that the only orator he 
had ever heard who could compare with him was the 
great Lord Chatham. And his speeches will always 
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have their place in any collection of the masterpieces 
of political oratory. He was not only a born orator, but 
a born leader of men, and he had a sense of public ser- 
vice and of boundless affection for his own people 
which made him turn his whole life into a permanent 
slavery for the advancement of their interests. Yet he 
never was a born politician. He was an idealist who 
made himself the spokesman and the champion of a 
suffering people. 

As a boy he resolved, when he first heard debates in 
Parliament (and discovered how deplorably badly most 
politicians spoke) that he would one day enter Parlia- 
ment and cut a big figure there. But the Irish Parlia- 
ment had disappeared in the first years of his man- 
hood. His early life had been passed in a bewilder- 
ing era. When he was a schoolboy the only possible 
openings for any Irish Catholic with an adventurous 
spirit were on the Continent; and the young men from 
all around his home went to France, just as they were 
to go later to America because they could find no scope 
for their talents in a country which was deprived of 
self-government. His uncle, who adopted him as his 
heir, had made a fortune in direct trade between Kerry 
and France. Another of his uncles was the last Colonel 
of the Irish Brigade, and its principal recruiting agent. 
In Ireland itself, during O’Connell’s boyhood, no 
Catholic could enter the professions, or even conduct 
any industry, as they were not allowed more than two 
apprentices. They could not even buy land. He was 
sent to school in France as a matter of course, because 
no Catholic schools were allowed in Ireland. And 
then, just when he was at school in France, the French 
revolution turned the whole world topsy-turvy. The 
Irish Brigade was disbanded and its officers, as devout 
royalists, became bitterly anti- French. Even his schoo! 
was seized and confiscated by the atheists of the new 
Republican regime. He escaped from France to Lon- 
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don, to find that Pitt was bent upon conciliating the 
Irish Catholics in order to win their support against 
revolutionary France, and that a law had actually been 
passed which threw open the professions to Irish 
Catholics and even gave them the forty-shilling 
franchise. 

The whole situation had changed ; and if O’ Connell 
had come straight back to Ireland from the French 
Revolution, instead of stopping in London to begin 
his legal studies, he would probably have felt, like his 
family, very pleased with such a wonderful trans- 
formation, and have settled down to an orthodox career 
as one of the first Catholics to be admitted to the Bar. 
Instead, however, he came under unexpected influ- 
ences in London; and before he left for Dublin he had 
completely absorbed the new democratic gospel of the 
English Radicals with their faith in the right of the 
people to govern themselves. Coming back to Ireland 
with that new point of view, he applied it to Irish con- 
ditions. He discovered his own mission in life as the 
born leader of the Irish Catholics, whom he vowed that 
he would lead out of the catacombs into their rightful 
possession of their own country. 

That single purpose inspired his whole life ; and any 
biographer of O’Connell who studies the character of 
the man rather than his public utterances will be im- 
pressed throughout by the extraordinary pathos of his 
career. He set himself to become the servant of the 
people; and in their service, expecting ingratitude and 
hating it, though valiantly striving not to be disheart- 
ened by it, he sacrificed time after time every induce- 
ment that was urged upon him repeatedly to accept 
security and leisure after he had won their political 
rights. In the long early struggle he even threw away 
all chance of gaining emancipation, with all that it in- 
volved for his own personal future, rather than consent 
to the Veto proposals, of which he conscientiously dis- 
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approved. And after emancipation—when the King, 
having failed to do more than force him to stand again 
for Clare, still refused to admit him with other Catho- 
lics much junior to him as a member of the inner bar— 
he renewed his vow to serve the people and placed him- 
self entirely in their hands. Legal office, the highest 
positions in the judiciary, all sorts of bribes were of- 
fered and pressed upon him time after time; yet even 
when the people’s confidence in him was obviously fail- 
ing, he persisted always in his own conviction that Ire- 
land needed him—(‘ I dreamed a day dream—was it 
a dream?’ he retorted to Lord Shrewsbury when he 
was attacked for accepting the subscriptions of the 
people)}—and that he could accept neither rest nor per- 
sonal security until their cause. was won. 

As an instance of a public figure of amazing genius 
vonsecrating his entire life to the service of the people, 
it would be hard to find any parallel for his career. He 
knew that Repeal was a forlorn hope, and that con- 
tinued agitation must mean endless insecurity and 
anxiety, and the unceasing bitterness of political war- 
fare, so long as he continued to lead the people and to 
kindle their enthusiasm for the dream which for a long 
time he was almost alone in seeing. Yet he longed for 
the peace and the solitude of his own home, and for 
the companionship of his children, who loved him as 
devotedly as he loved them. But never to anyone ex- 
cept to his wife or to his friend Fitzpatrick did he con- 
fide the bitter weariness and the thankless labour of 
his life. Twice in the later years, when his income had 
almost disappeared through the failure of the O’Con- 
nell Tribute, and when his enemies were implacable in 
instituting every sort of legal proceeding that could 
cripple him, he told Fitzpatrick that he felt he would 
have to retire altogether and end his days in a monas- 
tery. But his courage always revived and he perse 
vered with heroic constancy to the end. 
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For politics as such he had neither taste nor apti- 
tude. Whenever he was met in a conciliatory spirit, 
he was invariably ready, as a gesture of goodwill, to 
make concessions which appalled his friends. Even in 
the Clare election he had to be constrained to contest 
the seat. And in the still more remarkable election in 
Waterford two years earlier, when the tenant voters 
revolted against Lord George Beresford, he had op- 
posed the idea of a contest and did not take part in it 
until urgent messages implored him to come and make 
victory doubly sure. Even then in the hour of triumph 
he was writing poignant letters to his wife, saying that 
he was too tired and depressed to tell her more until 
he could get home to Darrynane. 

It is as a symbolic figure, as the organiser and the 
leader of a Catholic democracy who had lost all cour- 
age and all self-respect through centuries of oppres- 
sion, that he stands out as one of the supreme figures 
of hisage. And this year’s Emancipation celebrations 
have at last made him stand forth in his true light as 
one of the foremost leaders of the Catholic revival dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. In England he became an 
intimate friend of Wiseman. He helped Wiseman to 
found the Dublin Review when he was still Rector of 
the English College in Rome. He even guaranteed to 
make good its deficit in the first year; and on the first 
three issues alone he incurred and paid liabilities of 
nearly £400 out of his own pocket. Montalembert 
came across Europe to see him, as a pilgrim to Darry- 
nane. And when he died in Genoa and the Cardinal 
Archbishop, long past his eightieth year, insisted on 
coming in person in the small hours of the morning to 
bring him the last sacraments before he died, the ges- 
ture was only symbolical of the honour in which he was 
held all over Europe. 

To his influence upon subsequent generations of 
Irishmen who emigrated to England, to America and 
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Australia, after the famine, it would be impossible to 
do justice. He, more than any man, had taught them 
to hold together as Irishmen and to be above all things 
Irish Catholics—even if it meant (as he told them 
many times in Ireland) that they must remain uneman- 
cipated. His leadership and his personal example, 
as a devout Catholic layman taking an active part in 
every effort for the extension and revival of the Church 
in the modern world, established a tradition which 
without him would never have endured, and without 
him would never have produced the great Catholic 
populations nowadays in the centres where the Irish 
emigrants have penetrated and colonised. 

It is in that light, rather than as the author of the 
Emancipation Act—which made so little difference in 
practice through the generations which preceded the 
establishment of the Irish Free State—he has sud- 
denly emerged this year. Those who wish to know 
more of him in his own time will do well to read Mr. 
MacDonagh’s book, which tells the story of his public 
life with remarkable vividness and conveys also an ex- 
cellent picture of the man as he appeared to his con- 
temporaries. If the book lacks completeness as a pic- 
ture of the man himself, it is because Mr. MacDonagh 
has devoted his attention chiefly to O’ Connell’s public 
life, with the result that he makes some curious mis- 
takes even on important facts. He gives a wholly wrong 
impression, for instance, of O’Connell’s student life 
by suggesting that O’Connell read nothing but his law 
books and Gibbon and the Bible. His diary, pub- 
lished very soon after the first edition of Mr. 
MacDonagh’s book appeared, shows what a voracious 
reader O’Connell was for many years, and how deeply 
he was influenced by the writings of Tom Paine, Adam 
Smith and all the philosophers and writers who created 
the general state of mental unrest which anticipated the 
Revolution. There were not many public men even in 
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those days who could talk French, as he did, as fluently 
as English, besides having another language in his 
native Irish. He was a man of great culture and wide 
learning; and as a barrister by far the greatest legal 
advocate, whether for the prosecution or for the de- 
fence, that the Irish Bar has ever known. In that 
respect Mr. MacDonagh does him less than justice, 
and it is regrettable that the error in his earlier edition 
has not been corrected. But as a picture of O’Connell 
and his life and times, written with deep sympathy and 
with a welcome absence of political bitterness his book 
deserves to rank high among modern biographies. 


Denis Gwynn. 





THE ROMAN ARISTOCRACY SINCE 1870* 
The End of the ‘ Blacks’ and the ‘ Whites’ 


wi the signing of the Lateran Treaty, the two 
parties of the ‘ Blacks’ and the ‘ Whites’ have 
disappeared from the Roman aristocracy. When, in 
1870, the temporal power of the Popes over Rome 
ceased to exist, the Roman aristocracy could not for- 
get its origin, and maintained with dignity an attitude 
of fidelity and respect towards the Papacy. The 
princely families of that time—and nearly all of them 
still exist—owed, with very rare exceptions, their own 
rise to the Papacy. It is certain that already in the 
seventeenth century the feudal nobility of the Middle 
Ages had disappeared. The few families which de- 
scended from them, such as Colonna, Caffarelli, Or- 
sini, Conti, Massimo, Savelli, Publicola-Santacroce, 
while unable to consider themselves created by the 
Popes, had received from them in later times so many 
benefits that they were much on a level with those who 
owed their greatness exclusively to the circumstance 
of having seen one of their own blood on the Throne 
of St. Peter. Such was the case of the greater num- 
ber: Borghese, Barberini, Aldobrandini, Odescalchi, 
Ottoboni, Altieri, Boncompagni-Ludovisi, Rospig- 
liosi, Chigi, and Braschi. There were Papal families 
who did not live in Rome, such as the Corsini, re- 
turned to Florence, the Carafa, and the Pignatelli, 
re-established at Naples. In the list of the Roman 
Princes one also found the Ruspoli, Antici-Mattei, 
Lante, Cenci-Bolognetti, Sforza-Cesarini, Giusiniani- 
Bandini, Doria-Pamphili, and Del Drago, promoted 
from the marquisate to the principality on the occa- 


*We are indebted to the Editor of L’Illustrazione Italiana of 
Milan for kind permission to reproduce this article of Marchetti 
Ferrante. 
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sion of a conspicuous marriage, and finally the Tor- 
lonia, the last-comers, who had gained the coat-of- 
arms and the closed coronet by services rendered to 
the Pontifical State. Together with these magnates 
there lived in Rome many families of a nobility not 
princely, but often older and more illustrious than 
the former. Pre-eminent in this category came the 
so-called ‘ Marquises of the Canopy,’ that is, the Pat- 
rizi, Sacchetti, Theodoli, and Costaguti. Their title 
was derived from the privilege of carrying the poles 
of the Pontiff’s canopy in solemn ceremonies. In 
other times such a privilege had been disputed with a 
fury which degenerated into scenes of violence, and 
to prevent such scenes, the Popes chose in perpetuity 
those to whom such an honour should belong. The 
Marquises of the Canopy have the right to the appela- 
tion of ‘ Don’ and ‘ Donna,’ as have the princes and 
dukes. Another right of theirs is that of having in 
their antechamber their own coat-of-arms surmounted 
by a canopy, and near by there is a cushion and an 
umbrella, called ‘ basilica,’ to show that etiquette 
allows the ‘ Marquises of the Canopy ’ to receive the 
Pope in their own houses. For fifty-eight years such 
‘indumenti’ have been faithfully maintained in the 
houses of the princes, dukes, marquises of the canopy 
and ambassadors accredited to the Holy See, together 
with the throne, with its chair turned to the wall in 
sign of mourning (as all could see in the Palazzo 
Colonnna), waiting for an august visit which, as the 
years passed by, receded into the dim distance. Now 
these thrones can resume their natural position, and 
the cushions and the great umbrellas return to their 
old uses, for nothing need now prevent the Holy 
Father from visiting those nobles who have the right 
to receive him. 

Allusion has been made to the attitude of the 
Roman aristocracy in 1870; but one must remember 
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that their division into ‘ Blacks’ and ‘ Whites’ al- 
ready existed in the last years of the temporal sover- 
eignty of the Popes over Rome, because even then 
several families made no secret of their profound sym- 
pathy with the cause of Italian unity, with Rome as 
the capital; among such pioneer ‘ Whites’ must be 
recorded the Caetani, and the Ruspoli of the Poggio- 
Suasa branch. These ‘ Liberals’ were not exactly 
held in favour by the Vatican; indeed their actions 
were followed with uneasiness. The Caetani especi- 
ally, with their adoption of English ways, so unusual 
in the life of the aristocracy of the Eternal City, were 
looked upon as little less than ‘ brands from Hell.’ 
The great majority of the Roman nobility remained, 
however, faithful to the Holy See, and at the begin- 
ning, refrained from any contact with the Quirinal. It 
must also be remembered that all posts at the Ponti- 
fical Court, other than ecclesiastical, were and still 
are, by hereditary privilege, held by members of the 
Roman patriciate. The supreme post of Assistant at 
the Pontifical Throne was given by Sixtus V to the 
heads of the Orsini and Colonna families, and as, 
after many centuries of discussion, the question of pre- 
cedence had never been decided between them, it re- 
mains established that one year the service shall be 
rendered by a Colonna, and the next by an Orsini. 
Prince Ruspoli is grand master of the Sacred Hos- 
pice, Marquis Sachetti grand ‘ Furiere’ of the Sacred 
Palace, Marquis Serlupi-Crescenzi grand master of 
the Horse, and Prince Massimo grand master of 
the Posts. The two last offices had of late become 
purely honorary, the first when the present Pontiff 
suppressed all the stables and carriages of the Vati- 
can, substituting motor-cars, but it might return to 
honour if Pius XI should re-establish certain cere- 
monies such as would entail the use of the gala coach, 
and should he re-mount his Noble Guard, And pro- 
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bably the Master of the Pontifical posts will once 
again exercise effectual functions. 

To the above-mentioned offices must be mentioned 
that of Marshal of the Conclave, which passed to the 
Chigi when the Savelli became extinct; that of Stan- 
dard-bearer of the Holy Roman Church, which is the 
privilege of the Marquises of Montoro; and lastly the 
Noble Guard of His Holiness, traditionally com- 
manded by a Roman prince, at present by Prince 
Aldobrandini. 

And yet it is evident that the Roman patriciate, no 
matter what their aspirations and their feelings as 
Italians, found themselves in a particularly delicate 
situation when Rome was proclaimed capital of the 
new kingdom, and when the Pontiff, who up to then 
had been their legitimate sovereign, had to confine 
himself a prisoner in the Vatican, proclaiming the 
most absolute intransigence, and exacting the same 
from those who would remain faithful to him. 

As far as the intransigence of the Roman nobility is 
concerned with regard to the new state of affairs, vari- 
ous degrees were shown: there were the absolute in- 
transigents such as Lancellotti, and Massimo, who, as 
a sign of mourning, closed the shutters of his magnifi- 
cent palace in the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, protest- 
ing that they would not be opened again as long as 
the Pope remained confined to the Vatican. But only 
a few years ago, the Massimo family decided to re- 
open those famous shutters, allowing the sun once 
again to shine in their rooms. To-day they can say 
that such decision was prophetic. 

And to the ball which Prince Lancellotti used to 
give every year at the Carnival in his Palace near San 
Salvatore in Lauro, only the most rigorously ‘ black’ 
nobles were invited. The Orsini, also, followed that 
colour, not because they were hostile to the new 
régime, but, like the greater number of the Roman 
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princes, because of their sense of regard for the Pon- 
tiff, and in consideration of their functions at the 
Papal Court. 

Colonna, however, as also Doria, Caetani, Odes- 
calchi, Borghese and Torlonia, could not conceal 
their liberalism. Don Prospero Colonna, Prince of 
Sonnino, was a brilliant officer of the King of Italy, 
and subsequently a politician and a Senator of the 
Kingdom, together with his brother Don Fabrizio. 
Thus the house of Colonna presented the case of one 
of its members who, becoming the head of that his- 
toric family, found himself obliged to choose between 
the dignity of Assistant at the Pontifical Throne, and 
that of Senator of the Kingdom of Italy. 

In succeeding generations events greatly modified 
the division of ‘ Blacks ’ and ‘ Whites,’ as was to be 
expected, and the intransigence of the first years re- 
mains an isolated phenomenon. Young men of the 
‘black’ nobility performed their military service in 
the King’s Army with zeal and devotion, even those 
who were members of the Pope’s Noble Guard. And 
the War brought out prominently many cases of ad- 
mirable patriotism and valour on the part of young 
men whose family traditions held them in close con- 
nection with the Papal Court. 

The ‘ Blacks ’ could show themselves to be as good 
Italians as the ‘ Whites,’ and the appellation had no 
longer any practical value, but became purely one of 
historic tradition. Far distant were the times de- 
scribed in their works by Marion Crawford and Mar- 
chesa Lily Theodoli, in which the parents of a girl 
of the ‘ Black’ Roman nobility refused to allow her to 
marry a young man of the ‘ White’ nobility. And in- 
deed it would seem that even at that date those two 
distinguished writers were somewhat exaggerating the 
dramatic situations in which they placed their leading 
characters, 
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In 1883 there was an alarm when the Corps Diplo- 
matique accredited to the Holy See found it necessary 
to meet together to deprecate the case wherein a lady 
of the Court of the Queen of Italy was invited to a 
dinner-party in a ‘ Black’ embassy. Latterly these 
differences have not been observed very strictly, even 
among the diplomats of the two Courts, so much so 
that last summer his Eminence Cardinal Gasparri 
(who only the other day countersigned the Treaty of 
‘Conciliation ’) sent to the head of the Missions ac- 
credited to the Vatican a severe admonition on the 
subject of such ‘ forgetfulness.” Truly the last mut- 
terings of a storm to be followed by shining serenity ! 

The ‘Blacks’ and the ‘Whites’ now pass definitely 
into history. To the characteristic expression * dopo 
il Settanta ’ will succeed that of ‘ dopo il Ventinove.’ 
But so far as the attitude of the Roman nobles during 
the past fifty-eight years is concerned, it is only just 
to state that they did their best to conciliate their feel- 
ings of devotion towards the Pontiff with those of 
affection for their country. 


GIULIO MARCHETTI FERRANTE. 


Translated by E. M. Coxon 
from L’ I llustrazione Italiana. 





LOUVAIN AND THE AMERICAN GIFT 


| Faget d September I had occasion to refer, in an Irish 

paper, to certain impressions a recent stay in 
Belgium had left in my memory. At that time Belgians 
were particularly interested in the so-called Louvain 
Controversy, which centred round a Latin inscription 
that the American architect of the New Library in 
Louvain, with singular lack of restraint, desired to im- 
pose on the building to the confusion of all wicked 
Germans and to the greater glory of all good Ameri- 
cans. The grandiloquent inscription was meant to 
crown his labours on this field of Flanders ten 
years after the close of the Great War. I noted some 
extraordinary features in the reactions of Belgian pub- 
lic opinion in this connection. The controversy, | had 
then reason to believe, was atanend. I was mistaken. 
According to the latest information from Belgium, the 
inglorious struggle has been renewed, to the disgust, 
we may be sure, of all true lovers of culture, not only 
in Belgium, but in America and the world over. One 
would like to know more of the reactions of public 
opinion in America on the issue that has quite recently 
been the subject of legal proceedings in Louvain, 
which have resulted in the American plaintiff being 
non-suited. But to come back to my own impressions 
of Belgium last year. 

How Belgium has changed with the times. What, 
no doubt, will especially strike the traveller, who has 
known Flanders before the War, will be the rapid 
transformation that has taken place, not merely in the 
face of the country but in the very mind and spirit of 
the people. True, Bruges remains unchanged. Under 
the shadow of her belfry, lulled with sounds of sweetest 
melody, dreaming only of the past and heedless of the 
future, she slumbers to-day as peacefully asever. On 
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all sides, however, the traveller will note the signs of 
the times—the almost complete triumph of the new 
over the old, of the modern spirit of crude materialism 
over the refined idealism that throughout centuries of 
rich achievement has inspired Flemish art and letters, 
and that still finds sanctuary—alas, none too sure, as 
we may see—within what remains of Old Louvain. 
During a recent visit to the Sedes Sapientiae, the con- 
genial home as much of modern research as of grateful 
science, I was made painfully aware of the extent to 
which even that centre of culture had become affected 
by ultra-modern influences. In the past, Louvain has 
had to undergo many a sore trial at the hands of the 
enemy. How difficult soever these trials, she over- 
came them. Louvain is now passing through a very 
different experience, and her difficulties are all the 
greater that she has to endure them at the hands of 
friends. Within her academic groves may be discerned 
a portent from over the seas, a spirit that will not be 
denied, perturbed, restless, assertive, strangely out of 
keeping with her fine traditions. The following notes 
on one of the latest ‘ materialisations ’ of this domin- 
eering spirit may help the reader to get a clear idea of 
the difficulties to which I have referred. Some of the 
facts I emphasise will, no doubt, be common know- 
ledge tomany readers. They will, however, bear brief 
recapitulation here. 

On the 8th of August of last year a banquet was held 
in Brussels, the guest of honour being an American, 
Mr. Whitney Warren, who had been selected by the 
University of Louvain as the architect of the New 
Library—a very fine creation in the Brabant style of 
the 17th century—that now replaces on another site in 
Louvain the famous Old Library, so wantonly de- 
stroyed by the Germans in August, 1914. America, 
i.e. the United States, had undertaken to provide the 
actual building, and France the decorations. In point 
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of fact the monument as it now stands—it was begun 
in August, 1921, and some of the halls were solemnly 
inaugurated two years later—is much more than a 
Franco-American collaboration. Most certainly is it 
incorrect to attribute the restoration of the Louvain 
Library to the very exclusive generosity that the Old 
and New Worlds are now. being asked to admire. But 
of this anon... . For all practical purposes the archi- 
tect’s labour of seven years was at anend. At the last 
moment, however, a hitch had occurred. A serious 
difference of opinion had arisen between Mr. Warren 
and Mgr. Ladeuze, the Rector Magnificus of the Uni- 
versity, over a certain inscription, which, the former 
insisted, should stand out prominently on a balustrade 
that was to surmount the imposing front of the Library, 
in letters six feet high, arresting the attention of all 
observers. The inscription in Latin ran : Furore Teu- 
tonico Diruta Dono Americano Restituta, meaning in 
plain American: Destroyed by German Fury; Re- 
stored by American Donation. 

Here was neither the place nor the time for a very 
natural timidity on the part of the Rector. It is not 
difficult to understand, and sympathise with, the 
mingled emotions that must have gripped Mer. 
Ladeuze as he politely yet firmly refused his assent to 
the architect’s proposal. Burning with a resentment 
that, fortunately, however, for posterity, had nothing 
in common with the vindictiveness of the German Fury 
whose fire he had so genially stolen, Mr. Warren, tak- 
ing the public into his confidence, vehemently pro- 
tested against the Rector’s action in wresting from his, 
the architect’s hand, the crown of achievement just as 
his work was completed : the inscription, he claimed, 
was the very fountain and source of his architectural 
inspiration, the inseparable essence of his creation, 
and should dominate the building as the central theme 
of the whole construction. His indignation was ex- 
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pressed in no uncertain terms and given the widest 
publicity, especially in the anti-clerical Press. Was 
patriotism dead in Belgium? Were Belgians now so 
ready to forget? Surely not. Perish the thought: 
ingratitude thy name is Belgium. 

Some idea of the real significance of this banquet 
and of the organisation behind it may be gathered from 
the following editorial note, which appeared in the 
Indépendance Belge (Thursday, July 26, 1928), the 
leading organ of Liberalism in Belgium and the en- 
thusiastic champion of the architect’s cause against 
Mer. Ladeuze. I translate almost literally : 


‘The W. Warren Manifestation. At a banquet to be 
held in Brussels on the 8th of August, Mr. W. Warren will 
be presented with a Book of Gold bearing the signatures 
of all Belgian patriots desirous of testifying their admira- 
tion for him. All those desirous of seeing their names 
figure in the Book of Gold are requested to forward a simple 
post card bearing their name, fore-names, address and 
signature to: 33 rue Juste Lipse, Louvain. Those wishing 
to take part in the banquet are requested to forward at the 
very earliest opportunity the sum of 155 francs to the Postal 
Cheque Account 890.61, Maitre Calloud, Avocat, Louvain. 
At the banquet subscribers will receive an artistic bronze 
medallion. As the date of the manifestation is very 
imminent, those desirous of being associated with it should 
communicate at the very earliest opportunity.’ 


The reader will notice the simplicity of the means 
by which ‘ adhesions’ can be canvassed for such ob- 
jects in Belgium. 

The manifestation as such was a great success. To 
some features of it I must refer more particularly, even 
at the risk of wearying the reader’s patience. Earlier 
in the day Mr. Warren, on receiving the honorary dip- 
loma of the Royal Belgian Society of Architects, took 
the occasion to eulogise warmly the unforgettable 7éle 
played by Belgium in the Great War. At the banquet 
itself impassioned protests were raised against the 
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pro-German, anti-Belgian attitude assumed by the 
‘intellectuals’ of Louvain. In refusing to satisfy 
the legitimate demands of Mr. Warren in the matter 
of the inscription, Mgr. Ladeuze was not merely 
doing a serious injury to the architect’s reputation. 
He was at the same time slandering the revered 
Cardinal Mercier. He was deliberately frustrating 
the dead Cardinal’s intention. At this critical 
moment Mr. Warren was interpreting the conscience 
of Belgium, her wounded national feelings and her 
dignity. Belgian patriots could never forget the noble 
zeal, the uncompromising spirit displayed by Mr. 
Warren in taking to heart their susceptibilities and 
championing their rights. Whatever might happen his 
inscription: Furore Teutonico Diruta Dono Ameri- 
cano Restituta would remain indelibly graven on Bel- 
gian hearts. Responding to the immense ovation with 
which he was greeted by many more than Belgian 
patriots, the architect expressed his deep-felt grati- 
tude for a nation’s sympathy in his hour of bitter trial. 
He was leaving Belgium. When the hour of justice 
struck, then only would he return. Meanwhile he was 
leaving behind a sacred trust. In the hands of Bel- 
gian patriots his cause, he felt sure, was in safe keep- 
ing. He was not, however, leaving the Belgian soil 
empty-handed. He was taking with him something 
of Belgium, some of her heart and soul. Come what 
might, he would toil to the very last for the fulfilment 
and realisation of the great Cardinal’s intention. 
So ran the friendly Press reports of the manifesta- 
tion, a manifestation by no means confined to anti- 
clerical elements—Catholic sentiment in Belgium is 
still very much divided over /’ Affaire Whitney War- 
ren. Nothing had occurred to mar the harmony of the 
proceedings. In this atmosphere of mutual esteem 
and good will no jarring note had been sounded. Not 
one single Belgian patriot there seems to have been 
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able to escape for a moment from Mr. Warren’s mag- 
netic fascination and enjoy a hearty laugh at his ex- 

ense. It was already common knowledge that the 
architect had instituted legal proceedings against the 
University of Louvain, claiming 2,000,000 francs 
from its sorely depleted treasury for personal dam- 
ages, moral and material, suffered at the hands of 
the Rector, Mgr. Ladeuze, and that he was seeking 
for an injunction of the Court to compel the Univer- 
sity to set up immediately in accordance with his plan 
the Furore Teutonico inscription under a penalty of 
5,000 francs for every’s day’s delay in executing the 
decree. Here was stuff for the cynic. Cynics, how- 
ever, were conspicuously absent at this feast, which 
passed off without untoward incident. 

Whatever might happen, an orator had declared at 
the banquet, the /urore Teutonico inscription would 
remain indelibly engraved on Belgian hearts. The 
reader, no doubt, would like to know more of an in- 
scription that can inspire such enthusiasm. Here, 
Mr. Warren assures us, is the inspiration that fired his 
creative genius in Louvain when he constructed what 
all critics recognise to be a magnificent piece of archi- 
tecture. It is difficult, however, to trace much in 
common between this dream of harmonious beauty to 
which the architect has given life and the flaunting 
grandiloquence of the words which ascribe solely to 
American generosity the restoration of the Library 
‘destroyed by German Fury.’ The questionable 
Latinity’ of the inscription has been the theme of 
endless discussions among philologists and lovers of 
good scholarship. This, however, need not concern 
us here. More to the point for us is the questionable 
taste of the legend itself. How Germans must smile 


?e.g. the ambiguity of the adjective Teutonicus, which is as 
applicable to the Flemish and the Dutch as to the so-called Ger- 
man. 
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at this reminder of the past! And Belgians faced by 
this crude appeal to their sentiments of gratitude— 
what must be their real feelings? 

The New Library, Mr. Warren had said, was 
meant to commemorate the crime committed in Lou- 
vain against Culture. To commemorate a crime! 
There are surely higher and nobler themes, one would 
think, to offer for the edification of Culture’s votaries 
than the mere crime committed by Kultur against Cul- 
ture. Was there not something more inspiring to be 
found in the triumph of Culture over Kultur, in the 
release of Culture from the grip of Kultur? However 
that may be, the architect drew up his plans under the 
inspiration of the ‘symbolic theme’ handed over to 
him, as he says, by Cardinal Mercier himself : Furore 
T eutonico Diruta Dono Americano Restituta. These 
plans were duly approved and passed, and now the 
architect claimed protection for his own artistic rights 
of property in them, not forgetting the chief thing, 
the ‘ symbolic theme.’ That symbol was the master- 
thought, the key-note, the dominant motif of the 
whole architectural composition. To suppress the in- 
scription now would be to deprive the monument of 
its essential character and significance. The architect 
based his claim on the international conventions safe- 
guarding such rights, in so far as they affect the re- 
putation of artists... . Here we must cry a halt to 
these protestations. We can understand and admire 
the symbolism of Culture’s triumph over Kultur, of 
the release of Culture from the grip of infuriated Kul- 
tur. But can we be really and truly edified, as no 
doubt Mr. Warren quite genuinely feels we ought to 
be, by a symbolic theme that ‘ features’ anything but 
the triumph or release of Culture, much less admira- 
tion for noble self-effacement? Personally I fail to 
see anything particularly inspiring in the theme here 
displayed for our admiration. How much finer is the 
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inspiration we get from the inscription on the pedestal 
of the Nemesis, a marble replica of the original pre- 
sented by Greece to the Library : ‘ Here a crime was 
committed against human thought: the world has 
wiped it out.’ A Greek gift with a happy omen indeed ! 

I have pointed out how difficult it is for the beholder 
to reconcile the beauty of Mr. Warren’s genial crea- 
tion with the paltry inspiration of his inscription. As 
a maker of words Mr. Warren is not in his element. 
As a builder he excels. Like good music, his archi- 
tectural composition needs no words to enhance its 
beauty, and least of all this inscription, with its stri- 
dent appeal to the most modest of all sentiments— 
gratitude. That appeal, one cannot help feeling, 
should not be the key-note here. If recorded it must 
be, it should be relegated to the category of inscrip- 
tions, less challenging but no less purposeful, that 
actually cover the lower part of the facade and side 
walls, forming, it may be added, a fairly comprehen- 
sive directory of scholastic institutions all over the 
United States, which have contributed to the Ameri- 
can donation. That here is the proper place for it, 
Mr. Warren will in time be bound to recognise. 

As we know, his fellow-countrymen have not been 
slow to voice their protest against his attitude of ‘no 
compromise.’ Belgian public opinion, as served by 
its Press, has not been so outspoken, which in this case 
is quite comprehensible. So far the Belgian Press 
has given but the very slightest attention to such a 
critical attitude. On the contrary the expressions of 
opinion from that quarter reveal a widespread admira- 
tion for the architect and for his transparently genuine 
zeal as guardian and curator of that sacred trust—the 
Cardinal’s intention. 

The Cardinal’s intention! Well then, what about 
it? the reader will ask. We must get Mr. Warren to 
enlighten us on the matter. He asserted that the in- 
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scription : Furore Teutonico Diruta Dono Americano 
Restituta, written in pencil on a slip of paper, was 
handed over to him directly (‘ from hand to hand’) 
by the late Cardinal Mercier in 1921 before the foun- 
dation stone of the Library was laid, as the symbolic 
theme for the ‘ intellectual and sentimental concep- 
tion’ of his work. So far so good. Mr. Warren, it 
appears, still has possession of this piece of paper. 
For him it recorded the dead Cardinal’s express in- 
tention, and he would never swerve from his fixed de- 
termination to give that intention its due fulfilment. 
Well—the really important matter here is that slip of 
paper. We may expect to see the Cardinal’s own 
handwriting. But here comes the first surprise. In a 
reproduction of the original script taken from a photo- 
graphic copy that Mr. Warren allowed to be pub- 
lished we read : 


FURORE 
TEUTONICA 
DIRUTA 
DONO 
AMERICANO 
RESTITUTA 


At last we know where we are. This is no hand- 
writing in the colloquial sense of the term. It is 
merely a copy of printed capital letters revealing no 
particular authorship. Now comes surprise number 
two: Teutonica in the second line should be Jeu- 
tonico. That the hand or brain of Cardinal Mercier 
was in any way responsible for this glaring lapse, this 
gross solecism, is incredible on any hypothesis. The 
French word fureur may be feminine, but the Latin 
furor is masculine and, requires its adjectival qualif- 
cation to be of the same gender. Mr. Warren seems 
at first to have attached but little significance to this 
grammatical discrepancy. He said it could not matter 
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who penned, or rather pencilled, the letters in ques- 
tion. In any case the intention was clear, and the 
Cardinal’s imprimatur could not be disproved. 

Mr. Warren has at length realised, we hope, the 
futility of his campaign for the erection of the-Furore 
T eutonico inscription. Asan architect he has ventured 
most unfortunately beyond his natural element. In 
the heat of the fray he allowed himself to be in- 
fluenced by considerations foreign to the spirit of the 
noble monument he has left behind in Louvain. In 
that monument he has now wiped out more than one 
sin. 

The most extraordinary feature, however, of the 
whole controversy, now, let us hope, a thing of the 
past, has been the undiscriminating zeal displayed by 
such representative organs of cultured opinion in Bel- 
gium as the /wdépendance Belge in supporting Mr. 
Warren’s contentions and claims. The anti-cleri- 
calism of that organ is sufficiently evident and may 
partly explain its attitude in the dispute between Mgr. 
Ladeuze and the architect. On the other hand, the 
architect’s cause was vigorously supported by the 
Catholic Flemish Press, which perhaps could not 
help entertaining a certain dislike for Mgr. Ladeuze 
as a representative in high office of the French oppo- 
sition to the Flamingani Movement. The philosophic 
indifference of the /udépendance Belge to the reli- 
gious concerns, dear to the heart of the very Catholic 
Fleming, did not, however, cut it off from communion 
with the latter in one and the same devotion: both 
parties prayed hard for the Cardinal’s intention. 

The Cardinal, God rest his soul, what had he to 
say, one wonders, about the sincerity of that devo- 
tion? 

VALENTINE O’ Hara. 





THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
AND THE LAW 


i’ has been said that on the whole it is more important 

that the law should be certain than that it should be 
just. Perhaps it is by a similar process of reasoning 
that criminologists are led to aver that it is the cer- 
tainty of punishment following the crime in a short 
space of time rather than the amount of punishment 
which provides the chief element in its deterrent 
effect. 

The law prior to 1925 relative to the authority of the 
father over the religious education of his children was 
certain. It was also, on the whole, just. Difficulties 
arose from time to time in its application, but at least 
there was some fixed law to be applied. It will be 
well, therefore, to consider this law and afterwards to 
attempt to understand what alterations have been 
made by the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925. 

The Law of England may be classified under two 
headings, Common Law and Statute Law. Common 
Law is the Law of decided cases—case law. It finds 
its authority in the fiction that such law always existed 
and to such pre-existing law the judges appeal. In 
fact, of course, case law is judge-made law. 

The position of the father at Common Law was 
peculiar. The absolute dominion of the father, the 
‘ patria potestas ’ of Roman Law, was not given to 
him. He had no power over life and death. But 
almost every other power was his. Moreover, such 
paternal rights were not couater-balanced by corres- 
ponding duties. 

He had and has a right to the services of his child- 
ren. He was under no legal duty to maintain, to feed, 
to clothe, or to educate them, though Statute Law, in 
particular the Vagrancy Acts, the Children’s Act 1908, 
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The Religious Education of Children and the Law 


and the Education Acts, has now imposed upon him, 
either directly or indirectly, such obligations. Inter- 
ference-with his paternal rights would be restrained by 
the Chancery Court. On the theory of the Chancellor 
being the Keeper of the King’s Conscience, the Chan- 
cery Court implemented and watched over the Com- 
mon Law. It would accordingly restrain by injunction 
any interference with parental rights. In order to 
make such interference actionable without argument 
any child could be made a ward of Chancery. This was 
effected by settling any sum of money in trust for the 
child and then applying to the Court to have the trust 
administered by the Court. Interference with the cus- 
tody or upbringing of such child would constitute con- 
tempt of Court, for which the punishment was fine and 
imprisonment. It will be seen, therefore, that ade- 
quate methods of enforcing the father’s common law 
rights existed prior to 1925. 

Remembering, then, that the authority of the father 
was supreme (the mother had no rights whatever) the 
position as to a child’s religion is clear. Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins, in the case of Re Agar-Ellis reported in 
1878 10Ch.D.p.49, states the legal position in this un- 
ambiguous way : ‘ The father is the head of his house. 
He must have the control of his family. He must say 
how and by whom they are to be educated, and where 
they are to be educated, and this Court never inter- 
feres between a father and his children unless there be 
an abandonment of parental duties.’ 

Most of the decided cases concern questions as to 
whether certain proved facts constituted abandon- 
ment. It must be further noticed that it was aban- 
donment, and abandonment only, which took away the 
father’s rights. After his death the children were still 
to be brought up in his religion, and in default of 
special directions in his will, or other evidence, that 
religion was presumed to be Church of England. 
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This right of the father could be lost first by his 
immoral character. Thus, in Wellesby v. Wellesby, 
decided in 1828, the custody and guardianship of his 
children was taken away from the father, who, himself 
of notoriously immoral life, brazenly wrote to his son 
counselling him to the same tune. 

The second class of case, exemplified by the case of 
Re Newberry (1866) 1 Ch. App, p. 263, is more re- 
markable in that the Court departed from its usual 
neutrality, which consisted in treating all religions 
alike, and prevented the mother from bringing up her 
children as Plymouth Brethren. The attitude of the 
Courts was to favour some definite religious teaching 
and (where possible) to discourage changes of religion. 
Thus one judge has said: ‘Change might wholly 
confuse her religious beliefs, and the ultimate effect 
might be that she would cease to have any religious 
convictions at all.’ 

The objection to the Plymouth Brethren was thus 
stated in the judgment of Sir C. L. Turner, L.J.: 
* Nothing can be more prejudicial to children than to 
place them in a community where there are no persons 
of authority to teach theny what is their duty. or what 
they should believe.’ 

Perhaps one may digress here and remark on the 
change of ideas since the last century. In these days 
the cry is often heard that children should be allowed to 
find and decide their own religion. The amateur ety- 
mologist points out that education is drawing out, not 
putting in, and that to thrust a religion on an ignorant 
child is the worst kind of parental tyranny. That merry 
philosopher, G. K. Chesterton, has dealt with this 
piece of muddled reasoning in a sentence. ‘ I know,’ 
writes Mr. Chesterton, ‘ all about the word education 
meaning drawing things out and mere instruction 
meaning putting things in, and I respectfully reply 
that God alone knows what there is to draw out: but 
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we can be reasonably responsible for what we ourselves 
are putting in.’ 

The Court has objected to the Plymouth Brethren 
as not sufficiently authoritative. Ninety years ago the 
Jesuits were under suspicion. Said one learned Judge : 
‘] should require more exact information than I pos- 
sess before committing the education of a ward, though 
a Roman Catholic, to a branch of the Order.’ 

The third way in which a father might forfeit his 
rights was by acquiescence. Thus, if during his life- 
time a father acquiesced in the bringing up of his 
children in another religion, the Court would not allow 
that religion to be changed after his death, if the 
children had already attained settled: convictions. It 
must be noticed that, whilst alive, the father was fully 
entitled to alter the religious education of his children, 
whatever the length of time during which he had 
acquiesced in a particular religious instruction. The 
reason for this has been succinctly stated in these 
words: ‘ If a good and honest father taking into his 
consideration the past teaching to which his children 
have been in fact subject and the effect of that teach- 
ing on their minds and the risk of unsettling their con- 
victions, comes to the conclusion that it is right and 
for their welfare, temporal and spiritual, that he 
should take means to counteract that teaching and 
undo its effect, he is by law the proper and sole judge 
of that, and we as judges of the land have no more 
right to sit in appeal from the conclusion which he has 
conscientiously and honestly arrived at than we should 
have to sit in appeal from his conclusion as to the par- 
ticular church his children should attend, or the par- 
ticular religious books to be placed in their hands.’ 

Thus where a father retained the custody of a child, 
his will was law. He had the power, and indeed it 
was his duty, to decide the religion of his children. It 
followed that he could not make a binding contract not 
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to exercise this discretion. Lord Lindley held that 
pre-marital contracts regarding the religion of any 
children to be born of the marriage were against public 
policy and consequently void. In delivering the judg- 
ment of the Court he said, ‘ We think that a father 
cannot bind himself conclusively by contract to exer- 
cise, in all events, in a particular way, the rights which 
the law gives him for the benefit of his children and not 
for his own.’ 


The Guardianship of Infants Act, 1886, for the first 
time made the mother legal guardian of her children 
on the death of the father, and it was once believed 
that therefore on his death she had full power to 
change the religion of her children. But such conten- 
tion failed when tested in Court, so that the law re- 
mained unaltered in this respect until 1925. 


The preamble to the Guardianship of Infants Act, 
1925, reads, ‘Whereas Parliament, by the Sex Dis- 
qualification (Removal) Act 1919 and various other 
enactments, has sought to establish equality in law be- 
tween the sexes and it is expedient that this purpose 
should obtain with respect to the Guardianship of In- 
fants and the rights and responsibilities conferred 
thereby be it therefore enacted... .’ 


Lost, then, is the old doctrine that the father is the 
head of the family. No longer can a wife be reproved 
for having ‘ entirely forgotten that by the laws of Eng- 
land, by the laws of Christianity and by the constitu- 
tion of society where there is a difference of opinion 
between husband and wife, it is the duty of the wife 
to submit to the husband.’ 


The difference of opinion may well be over the reli- 
gious education of their children. Formerly, unless 
there had been abandonment, the Court would sup- 
port the authority of the father, and even the presump- 
tion that children must follow their father’s religion 
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after his death could only be upset where the welfare 
of the children clearly demanded it. 


We can now see how this well-tried code fares under 
the 1925 Act. Section I, the all-important section, 
runs as follows : ‘ Where in any proceeding before any 
Court . . . . the custody or upbringing of an infant, 
or the administration of any property belonging to or 
held in trust for an infant or the application of the 
income thereof, is in question, the Court, in deciding 
that question, shall regard the welfare of the infant as 
the first and paramount consideration and shall not 
take into consideration whether from any other point 
of view the claims of the father, or any right at common 
law possessed by the father, in respect of such custody, 
upbringing, administration or application is superior 
to that of the mother, or the claim of the mother is 
superior to that of the father.’ 


Section II provides that the mother shall have the 
like powers to apply to the Court in respect of the in- 
fant as are possessed by the father. 


In plain English this would appear to mean that 
when husband and wife disagree about the education 
of their children the Court will decide between them, 
taking as the basis of its decision ‘ the welfare of the 
infant.’ 

Upon the subject of the welfare of the infant the 
Courts have from time to time expressed themselves. 
‘-The Court will not treat the matter as one of barter,’ 
said Bowen J., ‘ and direct the child to be brought up 
in the religion of one set of relations merely because 
they offer a better provision for the infant than those 
on the other side.’ 

And again, ‘ The welfare of a child is not to be 
measured by money only nor by physical comfort only. 
The word welfare must be taken in its widest sense. 
The moral and religious welfare of the child must be 
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considered as well as its physical well-being. Nor can 
the ties of affection be disregarded.’ 


But generally the Court has wisely recognised that 
the prime responsibilty is that of the parent. Thus we 
may find in the reports such dicta as, ‘It is not the 
benefit to the infant as conceived by the Court, but it 
must be the benefit to the infant having regard to the 
natural law that the father knows far better, as a rule, 
what is good for his children than a Court of Justice 
can.” And again, ‘ Not mere disagreement with the 
view taken by the father of his rights and the interests 
of his infant can justify the Court in interfering.’ 


But no longer can a Court wisely place responsi- 
bility where nature and reason has placed it. If hus- 
band and wife disagree, the invidious task of deciding 
what is best for the children is thrust upon a hitherto 
reticent Court. 

Naturally, practical considerations will, in many 
cases, prevent the question ever coming before the 
Court in the lifetime of husband and wife. 

The Court has stated that it will not apply the pro- 
perty of either party during the party’s lifetime against 
his or her will to educate the child in that form of reli- 
gious faith from which he or she conscientiously differs 
and the adoption of which by the child is perhaps be- 
lieved to be dangerous to, if not destructive of, his 
eternal welfare. Yet under Section III, 2 of the Act 
the Court has the power when giving custody to the 
mother to order the father to contribute to the child’s 
support. Oddly enough the Court has not the power 
to order the mother to contribute to the support of the 
child when the Court awards custody to the father. 
This is hardly equality in law between the sexes. 


Suppose, however, that both parties have sufficient 
means or the child is, in any case, destined for an 
elementary school, what then? Monetary advantage 
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there is none. Social advantage would perhaps favour 
the adoption of the father’s religion. 

An argument based upon ties of affection might 
divide the children (as was a common occurrence 
tolerated by the Catholic Church until about 1870) and 
boys follow the father’s, girls the mother’s religion. 
If the children are of an age of understanding the 
Court might interview them to ascertain if there are 
any settled convictions it would be dangerous to upset. 

These, it is submitted, are considerations which it is 
believed would influence the Court, but they are not 
the kind of considerations of which it can be foretold 
that they would decide the matter beyond question. 

One precaution the legislature has taken. Section 
III, 3, of the Act provides that, ‘ No such order,’ 
whether for custody or maintenance, shall be enforce- 
able and no liability thereunder shall accrue while the 
mother resides with the father and any such order shall 
cease to have effect if, for a period of three months 
after it is made, the mother of the infant continues to 
reside with the father.’ 

The effect of this appears to be that the wife (not the 
husband), in order to enforce a judgment in her favour 
for the custody and maintenance of a child, must leave 
her husband. Otherwise, as it can readily be imagined, 
one continual law-suit would be waged upon the 
domestic hearth. 

In what circumstances a Catholic wife, for example, 
would be morally justified in leaving her husband in 
order to enforce an order giving the religious educa- 
tion of the children to her is a question which is perhaps 
easier to ask than to answer. 

To take another case, namely when the father is 
dead, in what religion should the children be brought 
up? It is conceived that unless they have attained 
settled convictions or are mainly supported by persons 
other than the mother, she will be able to decide the 
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religion for them. Here the ties of affection would 
seem to be superior to all else. But one can conceive 
the most common case to arise will be that of the poor 
orphan child whose parents die whilst it is a baby. 
Upon what principle of law will it be taught any parti- 
cular religion? It1s difficult to see how any particular 
religion can be assured for it; not the father’s, not the 
mother’s, not that of the surviving parent. Supposing 
there are no ascertainable or interested relations who 
can claim any authority in the matter, to what law can 
anyone appeal? Two courses would seem to be open 
to the Court. Either to hold that a vague or general 
Church of England religious education should be 
given, or the Court might hold that in the absence of 
any positive benefit accruing to the child from any par- 
cular religion, then it should be brought up in its 
father’s faith. Some support for this latter view may 
be found in Re Thain, decided in 1926, where the 
Court pointed out that the words in the 1925 Act were 
not ‘ the sole consideration’ but ‘ the paramount con- 
sideration,’ so that the existence of other conditions 
was contemplated. Further the Court recognised first 
of these ‘the parental right of an unimpeachable 
parent.’ 

Prior to 1925 some children whose fathers were Pro- 
testants but whose mothers were Catholics were prob- 
ably brought up as Protestants when they were left as 
poor orphans. But at least where the father was a 
Catholic, his rights remained and whatever, in fact, 
happened, any person as next friend of an infant could 
have secured that the child be educated a Catholic. 
There is now no certain law to which a next friend 
could appeal. 

One suggestion might be made. At the time of a 
mixed marriage the parties might be requested to exe- 
cute a deed appointing some Catholic to be guardian 
of the children after the death of both spouses. This 
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would enable such guardian to be in a position of hav- 
ing a prima-facie right to determine the nature of the 
religious education of the child. The burden would 
then be upon the other parties to upset the guardian’s 
decision upon the child’s religion, 

Finally it is possible to regard the Guardianship of 
Infants Act 1925 as yet another covert attack upon the 
sanctity or | of the family. Such, in effect, it may 
prove tobe. But from the grandiloquent preamble to 
the Act it might as easily be deemed only another phase 
of that ambiguous campaign for equality for women. 

Equality, it might be suggested, does not contradict 
the necessity for authority, and it is not all subjection 
which is servile. 

The law, at what expense only the years can show, 
has decreed that there shall be equality between the 
sexes as regards the rights and responsibilities relating 
to children. 


P. Incress BELL. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


History OF THE Popes. By Ludwig von Pastor. Edited by 
R. F. Kerr. Vol. XVIII. (London: Kegan Paul, 1g29; 
15/- net.) 

The latest volume of Pastor is, like its predecessor, devoted 
to the Pontificate of St. Pius the Fifth. It is packed with fact 
and incident, for that great Pope crowded into his brief reign 
of six years the work and the energy of at least a full century. 
The sections devoted to Philip II of Spain, to France and its 
religious wars, to the Empire and Switzerland, and to the 
foreign missions make good reading and exhibit the Pope in a 
more attractive light than when dealing with the Inquisition 
or occupied with the temporal affairs of his own States. But 
the main interest of the work centres in the crusade against the 
Turks, culminating in the great naval battle at Lepanto, which 
is admirably described ; and in the Pontiff’s Bull of Excommu- 
nication and Deposition of Queen Elizabeth, with its sad after- 
math for the poor hunted Catholics of England. As to this 
last, the historian clearly shows with what hesitation the Pontiff 
made use of a purely mediaeval weapon in an age which even 
he recognised as one of obvious transition; and claims that he 
only proceeded to extremities because he was led to believe that 
the great body of English Catholics desired him so to act. His 
one wish was to encourage, rescue and help them; it was not 
his fault that most of his English advisers were !talianised 
exiles, for years past out of touch with English feeling, and 
ignorant of the attitude of loyalty to Elizabeth many of their co- 
religionists at home had now adopted. Perhaps under the cir- 
cumstances the Pope could not have done otherwise than he 
did, certainly he had the best and purest intentions. That he 
was unwittingly inaugurating for his beloved English children 
a new and long era of fresh tyranny and terrible religious per- 
secution was mercifully hidden from him. 

R.B. 


Tue Lire oF MARGARET AyLWaRD, Foundress of the Sisters of 
the Holy Faith. By Margaret Gibbons. (Sands & Co.; 
16/- net.) 

The publishers’ advertisement states that the story of Mar- 
garet Aylward ‘sums up in some sort the history of Catholic 
Emancipation.’ As such it is certainly one of the biographies 
which should have been given to the public in this centenary 
year, but it is a pity a more discriminating writer has not been 
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chosen to do justice to an heroic woman and her undoubtedly 
eat work. However, Miss Gibbons must be thanked for the 
trouble she has taken in collecting valuable statistics and docu- 
ments for the compilation of this volume: they will be of the 
greatest worth when the true biography of Margaret Aylward 
comes to be written. W.F. 


BLESSED BERNADETTE Soupirous. By the Abbé J. Blazy. 
Translated by the Right Rev. Mgr. Charles Payne, Vicar- 
General of Nottingham. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd. ; pp. 148; 1/6 net.) 

The publishers are to be commended for producing a cheap 
edition of Mgr. Payne’s translation of the life of Blessed Ber- 
nadette Soubirous by the Abbé Blazy. This work is one of 
the most charming of the many books dealing with the Beata. 
Written rather in a spirit of love of the saint than from a desire 
to edify, it edifies the more effectively ; and it is refreshingly 
free from that ‘ busy-body ’ attitude which has marred a more 
pretentious work. For example, the Abbé does not hesitate 
to take his stand for Francois Soubirous’ innocence in the 
matter of the accusation of theft—an expression of confidence 
for which the Beata herself must have been grateful. Mgr. 
Payne’s translation is beautifully done. It reads like an original 
life, and has unusual grace of style. The illustrations, in de- 
fault of better, might have been omitted. A.M.H. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT CALLING ! By Lady Lindsey Smith. (Sheed 
and Ward ; pp. 203; 5/- net.) 


How the title repels one! Visions of 2L.0.! Read the book 
and you feel the title was the only adequate one. This is not a 
book for the reviewer, but for the reader to browse in. No one 
could review it, any more than you could review Pickwick. 
What is it all about? Hard to say. Perhaps ‘ The Old Testa- 
ment and my soul’ would express it. But there is nothing 
mawkish in it, no appeal to emotions, no pictures of the Pat- 
riarchs with halos, no belabouring of the obvious. No, you 
just seem to walk through the Old Testament hand in hand, 
now with Moses, then with David, then with Tobias—even with 
that hoary-headed but surely repentant sinner, Achab—and you 
learn. What do you learn? Read and you will discover for 
yourself. For to everyone the message will be different. ‘ It 
matters infinitesimally little who tells the story—it is whai the 
story tells.’ H.P. 
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ABouT THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, 
S.J., Archbishop of Bombay. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ; pp. 196; 4/6 net.) 


Most useful and helpful to students who do not want more 
profound works, but a handbook which shows them how to find 
their way about the library which is the Old Testament. But 
precisely because it is so useful we must criticise. To assign 
a thousand years for the composition of the Psalms seems over 
generous (p. 14); so, too, the dates given on pp. 18-19 might 
leave room for criticism ; the capture of Jerusalem, for instance, 
is generally assigned to B.c. 586 rather than to 588. Apropos 
of the historical character of some of the books, we fancy the 
author concedes too much. Is it right, for instance, to say 
‘ whether they are entirely accurate or not ’ (p. 42)? or ‘ whether 
there are mistakes or not in detail does not affect the inspiration 
of the whole’ (p. 43)? This seems to show a certain haziness 
on the nature of inspiration, we can gather what the writer 
means, but his expression of it might prove misleading to stu- 
dents not so well informed as he is. In every other respect the 
volume is most useful. 

H.P. 


Trust. By Mother Mary Loyola. (Sheed and Ward; 5/- net.) 

The collected Scripture references alone, from this book, make 
a telling meditation on the subject of the work—.e., trust in the 
love and goodness of God. But there is plenty of excellent 
material for meditation apart from the scriptural texts. It seems 
a pity, however, that so much of what seems irrelevant matter 
has been introduced. Subjects such as Communism, modern 
education, or the latest pronouncements of modern scientists on 
the subject of evolution, cannot be adequately dealt with in a 
few paragraphs and appear beyond the scope of this little work, 
unless, of course, these few commentaries cause the reader to 
seek further into the Church’s views on these much-discussed 
questions. 

The headings under which the meditations—or chapters—are 
arranged are most inviting. Chapters VII and VIII are Mother 
Loyola at her best—also the last chapter, with its extracts from 
Mother Julian of Norwich. This little book should find its way 
into many a Catholic home. 

S.C. 





